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S  PAIN   IN    1866. 


During  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months, 
several  very  able  articles  upon  Spain  have  appeared  in  some 
of  the  leading  periodicals,  and  several  books  of  travel  have 
issued  from  the  press.  The  latter  are,  in  most  cases,  written 
by  persons  who  are,  comparatively  speaking,  strangers  to 
bpam,  and  who  therefore  only  record  the  general  impressions 
produced  upon  them  during  their  more  or  less  hurried  sojourn 
m  It :  the  former,  whilst  evidently  bearing  the  marks  of  beino- 
written  by  persons  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  country'' 
are  yet  confined  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  politics  of  Spain 
the  rise  and  fall  of  its  Governments,  and  the  political  charac- 
ters of  the  men  who,  during  the  rapid  changes  so  common  in 
the  country,  hold  for  a  brief  period  the  reins  of  power. 

Between  these  two  modes  of  treatment,  there  seems  room 
tor  another  and  different  one,  which,  to  a  certain  extent 
setting  aside  politics  and  the  outward  aspect  of  the  people 
should  endeavour  to  tlirow  tome  light  upon  the  industrial  and 
commercial  state  of  Spain ;  the  amount  and  development  of 
her  internal  resources ;  the  general  state  of  the  country  as 
regards  agriculture  ;  and  the  character  and  disposition  not  of 
her  rulers,  but  of  the  general  mass  of  her  people.  Perhaps  no 
country  in  the  world  is  so  little  affected  by  the  extraordinary 
transitions  of  her  Governments,  and  the  constantly-recurrini 
Fronunciainientos,  as  is  Spain.  Whether  constant  habit  has 
weakened  the  impressions  or  not,  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  these  extraordinary  changes  and  these  ceaseless  revolu- 
tions produce,  comparatively  speaking,  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
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c„„n.vy  »t  large  ;  a„d  any  one  who  .-  »— ^S/S 

the  r.-ogre-  of  the  coun^J  "?.'';  ^t  ; tsons  accuston,ed  to 

certainly  be  g"f  °f '^  l""  °f' '  "^„t,  in  England,  and  ^rho  see 
waloh  the  march  of  political  «  e"'^    "  ^  g       !    .  jifg  „(  the 

that  there  they  form  an  ■»  f -' ^  ™,f,  '  e"  lonld  be  the 
nation,  it  appeal  ""PO^f  "jf .  \^^  ttre  ilno  doubt,  and  the 

'^  '"■?Sfar'^;  se  1       or  .Me  irKngland,  as  a  rule,  the 

reasou  is  not  tar  10  btcK  .  nrinfinle  who  firmly 

leaders  of  political  parties  '-^r^^^^^^^^^^VwS  thoy  support, 
believe  in  the  con-ectness  f /  \Vf  ^^^^  ^fof  t  Jir  fellow: 
^ho  represent  without  doubt  ^'"f  ^^^^^^'^  ^^.  f^^  by  their 
countrymen,  and  who  -^^P^•^P^!^^''tt^'";s  political  faith, 
opinions,  in  Spain  there  is  no  ^^^l^^'l^  the  headers  of  the 
The  successful  soldiers,  who,  ««  ^     ;^^'  ^^    bei     own    selfish 
different    parties,    ^epvesent    "oth    g   but   thc^ 
aggrandizement,  and  their  f-^^^^J^  .  /Xms  thich  their  chief 
the  purpose  of  obtaimn-omo  0^^^^^^    W -1;^  ^^^ 
may  distribute.     Few  very  lew     ^  ■  |     ^nd  they 

justified  in  saying  not  one-has  any  real  P  i^J^Pj^^^^-       ,•; 

mrXi.  InlrneT'r  r  "?l'a%  -  -ntry 
"T  [sprSp^s'od  iilTe  following  pages  '".endeavour  to  «!  up 

present  aspect  of  the  country  and  ^f  the  character  0  p 

St^-MSt^rthX^^^^t^^^^^^^ 

laughable  were  it  not  for  the  results  ^^',1   in   Spain    full  of 

:;kt,tx^lXa:-rpe!^/p"-^-^ 
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mirable  courtesy,  extolling  their  gentlemanly  conduct  and  hio-h- 
flown  integrity,  and  eager  to  invest  his  hard-earned  moneyin 
the  development   of   a   country  so  full   of  pron.ise,-to   de 
part  out  ot   It    some   months  later,   shaking  the   dust  from 
h  s   feet     cursing    alike    the    country    and    Uie    people     and 
above  all,  his   own  credulous  folly  which  led  hiin  to^walW 
so  readily  the_  golden  promises  showered  upon  him,  and  tl 
accept  as  genuine  the  well-prepared  flattery  they  kno^;  so  weU 
how  to  admu-nster     This  is  bad  alike  for  England  and  Spain 
-for  hpam,  which  is  really  as  yet  a  virgin  country  as  regards 
the  development  of  its  riches,  and  whicli  requires^he  atist- 
auce  of  the  commercial  talent  and  capital  of  England  ;-and 
for  England,  because  there  is  perhaps  no  country  which  at 
present  offers  sjich  s,^endid  prospects  L  the  lucratiWmp  o, 
ment  of  capital  as  Spam.     If  Englishmen,  instead  of  coLng 

nnw  r  u  ""^  ^''^  *¥  ''^^•^"'■^'  ^^"^''^'^t^^  ideas  which  the? 

uow  hold,  came  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the  people  and 
country  ;-if,  instead  of  thinking  every  Spaniard  they  meet  to 
be  a  Cid  or  Guzman  el  Bueno,  they  had  a  more  generally 
correct  idea  of  their  character,-they  would  not  be  so  ea  ly 
made  the  dupes  of  the  first  adventurer  that  pounced  upon  them^ 
they  would  stand  more  chance  of  coming  into  contact  with 
those  &om.>Ze  people  who  do  exist,  but  who  at  present 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  masses  of  English  people 
looking  upon  them  as  little  better  than  the  adventurers  whb 
whom  they  generally  find  them  associated;    and   instead   of 

S7  f'  ""'"  tH"  ^""  ^"-3-g  back  across  the  frontier 
full  of  strange  oaths  'and  curses  not  loud  but  deep,  we  should 
find  him  with  the  usual  genial  smile  which  he  wear^  whenevS 
he  has  increased  his  balance  at  his  banker's 

if  some  of  the  delusions  which  now  hang  round  Spain  can 
be  cleared  away,  and  commercial  intercourse  be  thus  rendered 
more  facile  betwixt  her  and  Great  Britain,  a  gi-eat  point 
ledL^'f^r'^-  ,^:t  ^"S^''*  P-Pl^  --  .-t  a^air  kLw- 
SVi  1  P'''P^'  *^'^  ''''■^  S^'°S  *«  d«^'^  ^-'tl^  ^ind  they  will 
rvi  n  *''"  r';:'P«^  pijcautions  to  guard  their  interest,^  and 
the  lesults  will  be  satisf-ictory  for  both  parties 

And  first  as  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  country 
Ihere  is  perhaps  none  about  which  so  much  misrepresenta- 
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tion  is  afloat  as  Spain.  For  centuries  poets  and  historians 
have  combined  to  extol  its  climate,  its  fertility,  the  chivalric 
character  of  its  men,  the  romantic  beauty  of  its  women,  unti 
at  last  it  gleams  before  our  eyes  as  a  strange  andwondertul 
country,  unlike  all  otliers ;  a  splendid  ruin  wrapt  in  a  won- 
drous haze  of  romance  and  beauty;  a  laud  where  still  under 
the  shade  of  fragrant  orange  groves,  and 

'  Beneath  eve's  soft  consenting  star, 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  Castanet ; ' 

where  the  proud  noble  paces  with  stately  tread  in  his  flowing 
cloak,  and  muses  upon  the  past  glories  of  his  country  ;  and 
the  happy  peasant,  carolling  cheerfully  beneath  his  ever-blue 
sky,  presents  a  spectacle  of  sobriety,  courteousness,  and  con- 
tentment unknown  in  less  favoured  climes.  •  ,  i  ,  r 
This  is  the  '  lovely  Spain,— renowned,  romantic  land  ot 
Byron  —the  land  of  the  poets  and  historians  ;— the  land 
which  every  one  who  approaches  it  for  tlie  first  time  longs  to 
see,  feeling  as  he  approaches  her  rocky  barriers  a  strange 
beating  of  his  heart,  as  though  now  at  last  all  his  youthtul 
romantic  dreams  were  going  to  be  realized. 

It  is  painful  to  destroy  such  a  pleasing  fantasy,  but  m  these 
ages  of  steam  and  rail   sooner  or  later  stubborn  facts  must 
take  the  place  of  fantastic  pictures  ;   and  Spain,  in  common 
with  all  things  else,  must  descend  from  her  romantic  elevation 
to  her  just  station  amongst  the  line  of  stern  facts  and  figures. 
Spain  is  no  longer  isolated  from  the  community  of  nations. 
Until  lately,  the  insecurity  of  the  country,  the  difficulty  ot 
travelling,  the  slight  knowledge  that  was  possessed  by  most 
people  of  her  language,  prevented  much  intercourse  with  the 
I'eninsula;    few   travellers   went    tlierc,  and   those    who    did 
stayed  but  a  short  time  ;   and  apparently,  like  the  fox  m  the 
fable,  having  lost  their  own  tail,  endeavoured  to  persuade  ail 
their  brother  foxes  of  the  advantages  attending  this  loss.    It  is 
scarcely  possibb  to  account  in  any  other  way  for  the  extra- 
ordinary reports  of  the  country  that  are  frequently  met  with. 
It  is  at  all  times  an  ungracious  task  to  destroy  an  illusion, 
which,  however  false,  is  yet  pleasing.     Travellcis  enter  Spam 
with  a  prc-conceived   idea— they  very  soon  find   the  bare 
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reality  in  rude  antagonism  with  it-but  they  cannot  believe 
that  they  have  been  so  entirely  misled;  by  a  continuous 
,  mental  struggle,  they  keep  thcn4lves  up'  to^the  mark  "w 
had  previously  made ;  assisted  in  no  small  degree  by  the  won- 
derfully exhilarating  air  and  clear  blue  sky,  they  travel 
onwards  in  a  constant  state  of  enthusiasm,  and  return  to  add 
another  chapter  to  the  book  of  false  impressions  already  ex- 

Que  never  wishes  to  confess  himself  the  victim  of  a  hoax- 
0  the  traveller  Spam  is  an  undoubted  one;  he  comes  out  of 
LtT\  T!  '  ""^^  ^deceived,  his  dreams  and  visions  are 
rudely  knocked  on  the  head,  but  he  cannot  bring  himself  to 
confess  it,  and  so  destroy  the  reflected  romance  which  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  hung  over  all  those  who  have  ventLd 
across  the  Pyrenees. 

Now-a-days  a  railway  unites  Spain  and  France.     In  Paris 
by  paying  £6,  the  traveller  may  take  a  ticket  direct  to  Madrid- 
he  may  leave  Paris  in  that  comfortable  Bordeaux  express  in 
the   evening,  and  at  mid-day  of  the  succeeding  one  he  will 
.hde   slowly  across  the   once  fomous  Bidassoa,  and  see   the 
brown   uniforms   of  the   '  Cazadores  '   of  Her   Most  Catholic 
-Majesty  pacing  slowly  on  Spanish  ground.     Swiftly  you  will 
spin  along  past  beautiful  Pasages,  past  San  Sebastian,  well 
known  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  up  the  beautiful  green 
vaUeysof  the  Pyrenees,  winding  and  ascending;  now  snorting 
through   long  dark  tunnels;  now  with  a  wild  shriek  rushin- 
ou    across  lofty  viaducts,  seeing  a  whole  world  of  mountains 
extended  below  him,  until  as  the  evening  falls  slowly  down  and 
the  darkness  deepens,  he  appears  to  be,  as  indeed  he  is,  at  the 
very  top  of  a  mountain.     Next  morning  at  six  o'clock,  if  all  be 
well,  and  there  are  no  descarrilamientos  (getting  off  the  line) 
or  no  tunnels  fall  in,  he  will  be  amongst  the  pines  and  snows 
ot  the  (^uadarrama,  rattling  down  at  a  swift  pace  through  great 
boulders  and  rocks,  sparsely  interspersed  with  sombre  pines 
to  the  melancholy  Escorial ;   and   at  twelve,  if  he   is  luckv 
at  the  custom-house,  he  may  be  at  his  comfortable  breakfast 
m  the  Fonda  de  Paris  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol.     Beneath   the 
stern   reality  of  such  facilities  for   travel  as  Spain  now  pos- 
sessses,  all  absurd  romance  must  soon  fade  away,  and  it  will 
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be  well  indeed  if  it  does  not  fade  away  so  rapidly  as  to  leave 
too  great  a  blackness  in  its  stead,  and  Spam  be  deprived  of 
what  does  at  any  rate  strictly  belong  to  her. 

No  ruder  disenchantment  can  await  the  traveller  tor  the 
first   time  in  Spain   than  that  which  he  receives  on  entering 
from  Bayonne  and  crossing  the  great  corn-growing  p  ains  ot 
Castille  to  Madrid.     If  he  enters   Spain    as  almost  all  new- 
comers do,  expecting  to  see  a  green  and  fertile  land,  happy 
villages,  porches  shrouded  with  clustering  vines   and  all  the 
other  little   pastoral  incidents  peculiar   to   the   picture,  rude 
indeed  is  the  disenchantment.     The  first  portion  of  the  journey 
through  the   green   valleys   of   the    Pyrenees  is  picturesque 
enou-h:  the  Basque  provinces,  through  which  this  line  runs, 
are  the  best  in  Spain  ;  the  inhabitants  are  a  fine,  well-grown, 
hardy  class;  the  villages  are  better   than  most  others  in  the 
country,  and  if  they  are   dirty  and  ruined,  are  at  any  rate 
picturesque;  but  when  the  traveller  arrives  at  Pancorbo  and 
after  passing  through  the  extraordinary  defiles  of  bare  gigantic 
rocks   enters  the  plains  of  Old  Castille,  then  indeed  a  picture 
of  sterility  and   desolation  meets  his  eyes,  such  as  he   can 
scarcely  contemplate  without  a  shudder.     As  a  friend  once 
remarked  to  us,  it   appears   as  if  the  inhabitants,  weary  oi 
the  upper  surface,  had  gone   down  to  live  below,  and  being 
scarce  of  fuel,  had  dragged  down  all  the  trees  after  them  by 
the  roots.     On   every   side   stretch  wide,   apparently  barren 
plains,  without  a  sign  of  life  or  vegetation.     At  all_  times  ot 
the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  spring  wlien 
the  growing  corn    gives  the  landscape   a  somewhat  fresher 
appearance,   the   ground  is  brown   and  arid,  not  a  tree  or  a 
house  meets  the  view;   as  the  train  flies  past,  it  seems  to  pass 
through  one   immense   sterile   plain;    the  absence  ot  hedges 
and   ditches  gives   the  whole  landscape  one  sombre  gloomy 
aspect ;  if  it  is  summer,  clouds  of  dust  drive  across  t^e_  plain 
in  little  whirlwinds— the  heat  is  insuff"erable.     Far  off  in  the 
distance,  and  often  close  to  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
gleam  ridges  of  hills,  not  destitute  of  a  certain  wild   beauty, 
tinged  with  that  enchantment  which   distance   lends   to  the 
view,  but  barren,  seamed  with  deep   scars   to  tlieir  summits, 
tawny  and  desolate,  and  panting  bare  and  exposed  beneath 
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the  intolerable  g  are  of  a  sun  wliose  power  in  sunnner  aln.ost 
exceeds  that  of  he  tropics.  Here  and  there  as  he  hurries  on 
appear  mud  villages  dirtj  and  ruined,  the  very  picture  of 
desola  ion  so  nearly  the  colour  of  the  surrounding  plain,  that 
were  1  not  for  the  tall  tower  of  the  massive  cluifch  I'ound 
which  they  cluster  they  would  scarcely  be  distino-uishable.  At 
the  miserable  temporary  stations  where  he  stops,^x  few  wretched 
peasants  are  gathered,  their  brown  tattered  clothes  covered 
with  the  al  -pervading  dust,  their  lanky  uncombed  hair  and 
degraded  ill-conditioned  features  bearing  ample  evidence  of 
the  centuries  of  misrule  and  neglect  which  have  left  such 
indelible  marks  upon  them. 

During  winter  the  aspect  of  these  plains  is  even  more 
repulsive.  The  bitter  howling  winds  that  sweep  over  their 
bare  denuded  surfaces  require  to  be  felt  to  be  appreciated-  no 
amount  of  clothmg  serves  as  protection;  they  pierce  through 
to  the  very  bone  and  marrow.  On  such  days  not  a  living  soul 
IS  visible  ;  the  absence  of  all  smoke  from  the  village  chimnevs 
gives  them  the  aspect  of  ruins;  and  the  whole  pictiu-e  only 
suggests  the  words-desolation  of  desolation.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  traveller  to  believe  that  he  is  so  few  hours 
distant  from  the  cheerful -looking  people  and  well-ordered 
homesteads  of  the  south  of  France. 

nn^  ^"^T^^  ^°''''n^  kingdoms  of  Spain,  probably  tho.^e  of 
Old  and  New  Castille  and  Leon  are  the  most  desolate"  and 
barren,  and  the  most  unlike  all  our  preconceived  notions  of 
the  country  ;  and  yet  these  kingdoms  form  more  than  one-half 
ot  the  entire  country ;  from  hence  the  tide  of  I\loorish  con- 
quest began  first  to  be  rolled  back;  these  are  the  hand  fide 
bpain,  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  empire  which  first  took  its  rise 
from  them ;  it  is  their  arms  that  are  carried  as  the  emblem  of 
the  whole  nation  :  they  give  the  name  to  the  national  lauguaffc  • 
and  Castihan  pride  and  Castiliau  honour  have  become  words 
to  represent  the  national  pride  and  the  national  honour  Of 
these  we  shall  have  something  to  say  by  and  by ;  our  business 
now  IS  with  the  country  itself. 

Let  no  unwary  traveller  through  these  parts  leave  the 
beaten  track,  if  he  would  not  have  his  stomach  and  his  body 
put  to  such  proofs  as  he  little  dreams  of.     In  the  principal 
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towns,  such  as  Leon,  Burgos,  Palencia,  Valladolid,  one  can 
find    accommodation  which,   if  not   first-rate,   is    endurable: 
during  the  hist  ten  years  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
towards  a  little  closer  approximation  to  the  comforts  of  other 
nations.     The  hotels  or  'paradores'  (stopping-places),  arc  bad 
enough  in  all  conscience,  dirty,  cheerless,  uncomfortable,  and 
deart  but  the  ardent  lover  of  antiquities  can  probably  put  up 
with  a  good  deal  of  discomfort,  in  consideration  of  the  treasures 
which  he   expects  to  find   to  reward   his    self-denial ;    once, 
however,  out  of  these  centres  of  population,  the  towns  and 
villa<Tes  seem  not  to  have  been  touched  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment' or  repair  for  the  last  300  years.     They  are  dirty  and 
filthy  beyond  conception  ;  the  '  posada,'  if  there  is  one,  may 
be  known  by  the  old  sign  of  a  dry  bush  hung  over  the  door- 
way, and  perhaps    the  addition  of   a  stick  with  two  bits  of 
red  and  white  calico  hung  from  it,  to  indicate  that  both  red  and 
white  wine  are  sold  there;  but  with  the  exception  of  this  liquor, 
which  from  the  practice  of  keeping  it  in  pitched  skins  is  quite 
unbearable   to    the    unaccustomed   palate,   nothing   is    to   be 
obtained ;  and  the  traveller,  if  he  has  not  his  saddle-bags  well 
filled,  is  likely  to  find  but  a  Barmecide's  feast.     A  bed  pro- 
bably of  some"  sort  can  be  made  up  for  him  ;  but  unless  he  is 
of  a  peculiarly  callous  nature,  he  may  safely  reckon  on  having 
to  spend  the  greater  portion  of  the  night  in  a  hunt  more 
exciting  than  agreeable.     The  ordinary  conveniences,  such  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  any  country  place  in  England,  are 
not  to  be  thought  of ;  he  must  share  these  with  the  mules  in 
the  stable  or  the  pigs  in  the  yard. 

The  people  of  these  villages  are  as  a  rule  undersized, 
degraded-looking,  and  brutalized  by  long  centuries  of  want  and 
ignorance ;  their  harsh  screaming  voices  give  one  a  strange 
idea  of  the  '  beautiful,  sonorous,  and  flexible  language'  they 
are  said  to  speak ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  are 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who  conquered  and  expelled  from 
the  country  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  cultivated  people  of 
their  day. 

It  is  not  until  the  traveller  reaches  Valencia,  Murcia,  or 
Granada,  that  he  finds  anything  approaching  to  the  Spain  of 
his  fancy.     The  plain  of  Valencia,  as  one  enters  it  in  the  rail- 
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way  from  San  Felipe  do  Jativa,  rioht  up  to  Valencia   and  on 
nortWds  asfar  as   Castellon  de  la  tlana,  is  a  wonder 
erhhty    and    cultivation.      Here,    indeed,    tlie    train    n'  hes 
hrough  groves  of  oranges,  whose  rich  golden  fruit  ahnos      at^ 
into   the  windows;  on   every  side  run   the   little   streams  to 
which  the  land  owes  all  its  fertility;  every  inch  of  ground  a^    ears 
to  be  occupied  and  cultivated  with  a  care  and'trouble  which 
nothing  could  excel    One  can  scarcely  believe  he  is  in  the  sa  ue 
country,  or  t  lat  he  is  only  ten  short  hours  from  the  de.oh  e 
environs  of  3Iadrid.     On  every  side  of  him  rise  neat  lite 
cottages,  cai.fully  white-washed,  scattered  about  th'.h 
fields  ;  state  3-  groups  of  palms  rise  here  and  there  in  clusters 
or  singly,  giving  an  almost  Eastern  aspect  to  the  colt  y 
while  rows  ot  mulberry-trees,  immense  aLs  and  cactus   Ilk 
long  squares  ot  waving  rice,  with  their  wonderful  fresh  green 
a^l  combine  to  render  it  what  it  is  called,   ^  La  Hneria  de 
Valenoa'    the  ^^irden  of  Valencia).     These'  irrigation  works 

K-u^^T  '^'^'  ^^''''  ''^''^  '^^y  possessedShe  country' 
are  still  held  m  a  great  measure  by  their  descendants,  as  may 
be  seen  at  once  by  their  different  features  and  strani 
Eastern  dress.  Now,  however,  they  are  of  course  all  Spaniards 
and  Christians,  as  indeed  the  change  of  their  religion  was  the 
sole  condition  on  which  their  conquerors  allowed  them  to 
remain.  As  a  people  they  are  very  excitable,  jealous,  revenge- 
fiil,  and  exceedingly  ready  with  the  knife,  which  they  all 
St'rio"  '"'  '''^  '''  hard-working,  frugal,^and 

The  true  Spain  of  the  present  day  is  to  be  found  in 
Andalusia;  these  are  the  Irish  of  Spain;  and  here,  if  any- 
where, Fandango  maybe  found  '  twirling  his  jocund  castanet.' 
Ihe  towns  too,  are  much  better,  clean,  and  bearing  traces  of 
care  and  improvement.  Instead  of  the  mud-coloured  villages 
of  Castille,  we  find  white-washed  towns,  paved  streets,  and  an 
accommodation  sufficiently  comfortable  in  the  inns  The 
people  also  are  a  liner  race-tall,  handsome,  and  well-grown 
•  T-  ?  },''  peasantry),  and  look  exceedingly  well  when 
m  their  Andalusian  costume  they  congregate  in  the  squares 
of  their  little  towns,  to  show  off  their  finery  and  smoke  their 
paper  cigars.     Seville,  Cordova,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  Granada 
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are  too  well  known  to  require  any  mention  ;   tliey  are  well 
worth  seeing,  especiallv  the  two  former,  and  here  during  the 
mouths  of  April  and  May,  or  in  October  and  November,  when 
the  heat  is  not  too  great,  one  may  pass   some  very  agreeable 
days.     Andalusia,   however,   is  no   exception  to  the  rest  of 
Spaiu   as  regards  its  general  appearance;    in    some   places, 
large  plantations  of  the  olives  for  which  it  is  famous  give  a 
sombre  kind  of  greenness  to  the  landscape,  but  with  this  excep- 
tion  the  whole  country  looks  bare,  sterile,  and  repulsive,  not 
without  a  certain  savage  grandeur  and  beauty,  in  keeping  with 
the  strange  half-savage  character  of  the  people,  but  heightened 
and  enhanced  by  the  glorious  sunshine  and  a  wonderfully  clear 
air,  which  bathes  the  distant  rugged  mountains  in  an  indefinably 
beautiful  soft  haze,  and  lends  a  charm  to  even  their  scarred 
and   arid    slopes.      Aridity    and    barrenness   is   indeed    the 
general  characteristic  of  the  whole  country.     The  insane  folly 
which  has  caused  the  people  to  denude  the  country  of  trees 
has  modified  no  doubt  unfavourably  a  climate  already  too  dry, 
and  produced  the  land   of  the  present  day,  which  has  well 
earned  the   sobriquet  of   '  Tawny  Spain,'  and  which  strikes 
with  astonishment  and  horror    one  new  from   the    delicious 
freshness  and  verdure  of  England.     The  Spaniard,  and  above 
all  the  Castilian,  has  an  innate  hatred  of  a  tree  ;  if  he  does 
not  cut  it  down  for  firewood,  he  cuts  it  down  because,  as  he 
says,  it  only  serves  as  a  harbour  for  sparrows  who  eat  his 
grain.      The    people   have   never  availed   themselves  of  the 
coal-mines  with  which  their  country  is  amply  furnished,  and 
consequently  the  only  fuel   they  possess  is  wood;    and  the 
denudation  of  the  country  has  been  the  rule  for  centuries,  and 
is  still  progressing  in  all  its  vigour.     Forests  and  brushwood 
alike  disappear  before  the  inevitable  axe,  until,  as  often  occurs 
ill  Castille,  the  traveller  may  look  for  leagues  over  the  country 
without  seeing  a  tree  or  bush  to  break  its  uniformity,^  so  that 
the  inhabitants  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  for  then- 
household  purposes  to  fires  of  chopped  straw,  over  which  in 
the  bitter  cold  winter  days  they  cower  shivering,  when  the 
clouds  deprive  them  of  the  warmth  of  their  sheltered  corner 
in  the  sunlight  outside. 

Tliis  foolish  extinction  of  the  forests  has  been  the  source  of 
iuunmerable  evils  to  the  country, — evils  which  are  continually 
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acting  upon  and  augmenting  each  other.  Unrestrained  by 
any  vegetation,  the  rain  waters  rush  down  the  steep  sides 
ot  the  hi  Is  and  over  the  plains,  wearing  them  into  deep 
gn  lies  and  carrying  off  all  the  finer  and  most  valuable  par- 
ticles of  the  soil.  The  rivers,  terrible  and  dangerous  torrents 
in  times  of  rain,  shrink  and  dry  uj)  almost  immediately  after 
this  IS  passed  over;  the  water  for  which  the  country  is 
gasping,  hurried  off  to  the  sea,  becomes  lost  for  all  useful 
purposes  ;  an  extreme  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  conse- 
quence, _  a  continually  diminishing  rainfall,  and  a  continually 
impoverished  country,  which  nothing  can  now  remedy  but  a 
strong,_energetie  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  replant 
and  irrigate  it.  1     i  i 

Catalonia  is  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  portion  of  Spain. 
Some  portions  of  this  kingdom  are  exceedingly  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  Placed  under  the  southern  slope  of  some  of  the 
highest  portions  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  almost  perpetual  snows 
ot  their  summits  tend  not  only  to  lower  the  excessive  heat  in 
summer,  but  furnish  an  unceasing  provision  of  water  to  the 
rivers.  The  people  are  perhaps  the  most  advanced  in  Spain 
—active,  energetic,  and  enterprising.  Almost,  wherever  pos- 
sible, they  have  turned  the  streams  to  enrich  and  fertilize  the 
land  Here  one  sees  busy  factories,  and  an  active,  swarmin<T 
population,  and  feels  that  he  has  once  again  reached  the  out*^ 
ward  circle  of  civilisation  and  progress. 

Of  the  remaining  old  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Aragon  and 
Aavarre  most  resemble  Old  Castille  in  their  general  features 
Murcia  suffers  under  the  scourge  of  the  country,  excessive 
drought :  occasions  have  been  known  in  some  portions  of  the 
province  during  which  no  rain  has  fallen  for  two  years. 

About  the  city  of  Murcia  itself,  and  at  Orihuela,  this  general 
barrenness  suddenly  changes  into  the  most  wonderful  fertility 
Here,  as  well  as  at  Granada,  the  legacy  left  by  the  enterprising 
Moors,  during  their  possession  of  the  country,  still  bears  fruit. 
In  Murcia  the  river  Segura,  and  in  Granada,  the  rivers  Genii 
and  Darro,  carefully  guided  and  trained,  spread  over  the 
country  in  thousands  of  little  channels,  and  the  barren  wilder- 
ness does  indeed  blossom  like  a  rose.  In  the  gardens  of 
IMurcia  and  Orihuela  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  can  be  pro- 
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duceJ.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  fact  that  peaches 
luive  been  grown  there  weighing  each  one  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  ounces. 

Into  Grallicia  and  Estremadura  few  travellers  penetrate. 
The  former,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Atlantic,  is  much  more 
favoured  in  its  climate  than  the  other  provinces  of  Spain.  ^  It 
is  extremely  fertile  and  well  populated;  comfortable  little 
homesteads  dot  the  country ;  pastures  and  cattle  abound,  and 
its  entire  aspect  is  cheering  and  pleasant.  The  people  are 
frusal  and  industrious :  large  numbers  of  them  annually  go 
off  to  the  interior,  where  they  do  all  the  hard  work  which  the 
Castilian  is  too  proud  or  lazy  to  do.  They  are  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  rest  of  Spain.  After  years 
of  hard  labour,  they  return  to  their  own  beloved  mountains  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  lazy  Castilian  looks  down  with 
scorn  on  the  man  who,  by  honest  toil,  endeavours  to  raise 
himself  from  poverty.  The  term  '  Gallego  '  is  used  as  one  of 
contempt ;  and  to  call  a  Castilian  by  this  name  is  considered 
a  gross  insult. 

Estremadura,  once  so  rich  and  fertile,  is  now  almost  un- 
populated and  abandoned.  Down  its.  splendid  valleys  run  the 
Tagus  and  Guadiana  uselessly  to  the  sea.  These  plains,  that 
might  rival  Murcia  and  Valencia  in  fertility,  now  barely  yield 
one  wretched  crop  in  two  or  three  years.  The  population, 
sparse,  and  steeped  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  does  not 
suffice  for  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  In  natural  advan- 
tages perhaps  one  of  the  finest  provinces  in  Spain,  Estrema- 
dura is  at  this  day  one  of  the  poorest  of  this  poor  country. 

Speaking  of  the  Spanish  people,  Buckle  says  : — '  The  best 
observers  pronounce  them  to  be  high-minded,  generous,  truth- 
ftd,  full  of  integrity,  warm  and  zealous  friends,  affectionate  in 
all  the  private  relations  of  life,  frank,  charitable,  and  humane.' 
Elsewhere  he  says : — '  The  punctilious  honour  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman  has  passed  into  a  byword  and  circulated  through 
the  world.'  If  this  high-flown  eulogium  was  ever  true  of  the 
Spanish  nation,  it  re(|uires  to  be  very  considerably  modified  at 
the  present  time.  The  Spanish  character  is  a  very  peculiar 
one,  and  it  must  always  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate  it 
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truly  There  is  sometliiiig  grandiose  and  romantic  about  them 
^vhlcll  appeals  favourably  to  the  foncy.  In  their  outward 
manners  they  arc  exceedingly  courteous  and  polite,  in  a  solemn 
stately  way,  entirely  different  from  that  of  their  near  neio-h- 
bours  the  French.  To  make  a  favourable  impression  on  a 
stranger,  they  will  put  themselves  to  very  considerable  incon- 
venience ;  but  the  essence  of  their  character  is  jn-obably,  more 
than  anything  else,  a  deep  and  undying  self-conceit,  and 
united  to  and  springing  from  this,  an  ineradicable  selfishness' 
\\  e  speak  of  the  mass  of  the  nation ;  there  undoubtedly  are 
many  who  fully  come  up  to  the  standard  of  character  given 
them  by  Buckle,  but  such  are  the  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  '^ 

The  women  perhaps  are  the  best  portion  of  the  nation  ;  not 
highly  educated  or  intelligent,  for  in  this  respect  they  are  yet 
very  far  behind  the  other  European  nations,  but  perfectly  free 
from  all  affectation,  of  most  frank  and  agreeable  manners 
warm,  affectionate  friends,  generous;  not,  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  '  truthful  or  full  of  integrity,'  but  charitable,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  humane.  Their  beauty  and  grace  have  been 
very  much  overrated.  The  handsomest  women  are  to  be 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Andalusia ; 
the  Castilian  women  are,  generally,  plain ;  their  complexions 
are  bad,  and  very  soon  become  yellow  and  dry,  to  which, 
perhaps,  nothing  tends  so  much  as  their  inordinate  use  of 
powder  and  paint.  Much  has  been  said  also  about  the  grace 
of  their  walk.  In  Andalusia  one  sees  not  seldom  the  graceful, 
easy  swing  peculiar  to  warm  climates ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  are 
afraid  it  has  died  out,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed  as  a  national 
peculiarity ;  and  the  Madrid  women,  more  particularly,  walk 
abominably ;  perhaps  this  may  be  caused  by  the  fashion  now 
in  vogue  for  wearing  high-pointed  heels;  placed  as  they  are 
almost  in  the  real  centre  of  the  boot,  the  foot  is  in  a  contracted 
and  unnatural  position,  and  all  elasticity  of  tread  must  be  de- 
stroyed. As  we  believe  their  beauty  and  grace  to  have  been 
very  much  overrated,  so  we  believe  their  morality  has  been 
very  much  underrated.  In  spite  of  the  bad  example  of  a 
Court  which  has  earned  for  itself  an  unliappy  pre-eminence 
amongst  the  nations  of  Europe,    the  Spanish  women  are,  we 
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believe,  mucb  more  chaste  than  they  generally  get  credit  for, 
and  instances  of  unfaithfulness  in  married  life  are  more  rare 
than  is  generally  supposed  by  foreigners.  They  are  capable  of 
the  warmest  and  most  devoted  attachment  to  their  husbands 
and  family ;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  needless  to  say 
gallantry  cannot  find  room.  No  doubt  a  very  considerable 
change  has  been  effected  in  the  character  of  the  people  during 
the  last  few  years  by  the  large  influx  of  French,  due  chiefly  to 
the  great  extension  of  railways.  There  arc  said  to  be  now 
upwards  of  10,000  of  these  people  in  Madrid  alone ;  their  in- 
fluence may  be  seen  in  the  capital,  which  bears  quite  the  aspect 
of  a  French  town — its  walks,  its  gardens,  its  shops,  its  houses,  its 
carriages,  the  dress  of  the  women,  and  their  manners,  are  all 
either  French  or  close  imitations  of  them ;  and  before  this 
modern,  peaceable  invasion,  the  old  true  race  are  gradually 
being  driven  away  into  remote  corners  of  the  kingdom.  We 
cannot  say  this  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  In  the 
matter  of  dress,  particularly,  the  use  of  the  bonnet,  which  is  now 
almost  entirely  taking  the  place  of  the  graceful  veil,  and  the 
tight  fitting,  highly-ornamented  dress  which  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  old,  simple  black  one,  so  suited  to  the  Spanish 
complexion  and  character,  has  destroyed  much  of  their  grace 
and  piquancy.  With  this  also  has  come  the  taste  for  extra- 
vagant pleasures  and  luxuries.  Madrid  is  fast  becoming  to 
Spain  what  Paris  is  to  France  ;  to  it  every  one  hurries  who 
has  any  money  to  spend,  and  here,  in  a  short  time,  and  in  the 
most  absurd  follies,  they  get  rid  of  any  money  their  fathers  may 
have  accumulated  ;  here  congregate  almost  all  the  nobles  of  the 
land,  whose  name  is  legion  ;  and  here,  in  utter  disregard  of  all 
the  rights  and  duties  attaching  to  property,  they  spend  their 
days  in  foolish  pleasures,  never  leaving  it  except  to  accompany 
the  Court  to  La  Granja,  or  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  who  shall 
dress  the  finest  during  the  summer  at  Biarritz  or  San  Sebas- 
tian. With  but  very  few  exceptions,  the  old  stamp  of  Spanish 
nobles  seems  to  be  extinct.  The  present  race  are  most  un- 
worthy descendants  of  the  men  v/ho  carried  the  standard  of 
Castillo  over  the  New  World.  Weak,  undersized,  delicate, 
their  whole  life  from  boyhood  is  devoted  to  gambling,  or  to 
lounging  about  the  streets  in  search  of  lonnes  fortunes.     They 
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piecemeil   toTv  '  ^^"^    ''''•''   '^"^^eiit   castles   drop 

piecemeal   to   the   ground   iincared  for  and  un^yatchpd      r/f 

to  use  It  as  a  means  of  making  monei'     W^  h^ill,  „    , 

unable  to  detect  any  ,™e  pJ.   ofe^olTtloaV  feelb"  1",   7l^ 

:5^:;iz.;;;-^-ljronLt-iz 

paper    n?a»?ck  f?'"  ?T""-'.  -  '"  eommene;  a  da% 
paper  and  attack  furiously  the  party  in  nowor      W^  «-.  1 1 

r^errd^d^ltTriVoV  ^^%^"  A^^^  -h^Ss  ^a^r 

Snal  countr^  ^    r     fp  1^'^"'°  ^'  '"PP'^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  consti- 
tutional counti  3       Lord  Palmerston  spent  no  little  ener"-v  in 

wS?^  conJr  ;^  '''^}^ '''  ^'-^^-^  ^--  b-n  bSiL ; 

monarch;  •  no?   ho  ^"^  °'"'''  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^«  ^*  ^«  ''^'^  ^bsdute 

monarchy     not    however,  a  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  the 

Queen,  but  in  that  of  the  successful  soldier  or  intr  luer  who 

happens  to  have  for  the  time  the  upper  hand.     O^ie  flee  Jn 

nominally  free   are  really  entirely  i^^he  hands  of  the  Gove™-' 

ment,  as  w.  1  be  seen  hereafter:  thus  every  new  minister  must 

have  new  elections.     x\arvaez,  by  a  judicious  in^rue  aUhe 

pa  ace   contrives  to  upset  O'Donnell;  immediately  tTe  ctt 

m    avour  of  the  new  ministry.     O'Donnell  havino-  by  simUar 
methods  rendered  Narvaez  unable  any  longer  to°car^y  on   is 
agam  recalled,  and   again  the  wonderful  phenomenon   take 
place  of  an  almost  unanimous  Cortes  in  his  favour.     It  every 

pnso^u^el  of  the  diflercnt  ministries;  for  days  the  Gazette  is 
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tilled  with  royal  orders  appointing  new  governors  to  the  pro- 
vinces, new  secretaries  to  the  ministers,  new  everything.     All 
the  cQsantes,  as  they  are  called,  who  have  been  airing  them- 
selves in  the  sun  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol  for  the  last  few  months, 
now  again  appear  in  their  places  in  the  offices ;  and  the  late 
occupants  quietly  take  possession  of  the  vacant  flags  and  sun- 
shine, and,  wrapt  in  their  cloaks,  may  be  daily  seen  smoking 
their  paper  cigars  and  gesticulating  furiously  as  their  opponents 
did  before  them,  certain  in  a  short  space  of  time^  to  be  called 
to  re-occupy  their  places  in  the  Government  offices.     As  an 
intelligent  Spaniard  once  said  to  us,  '  Spain  is  a  large  corral 
(yard),  full  of  horricos  (donkeys),  but  with  a  feeding- trough 
which  will  not  admit  more  than  a  few  to  feed  at  once ;  the 
great  struggle  is  which  are  the  lucky  donkeys  that  can  reach 
the  trough.'     In  former  times,  at  every  change  of  ministers 
those  employes   who  were  declared  cesantes  used  to  be  paid 
a    retiring   pension ;    this    has    now,    to    a    certain    extent, 
been  done  away  with,  and  they  only  receive  pay  in  certain 
cases.     Still,   in    1858,  the    total    number  of  persons   of   all 
classes  on  the  retired  list  was  49,345,*  and  the  total  annual 
amount  paid   them  £1,462,767.      Of  this    number,    19,939 
individuals  were  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
amount  paid  them  being  £503,941  ;  the  remainder  are  made 
up  of  cesantes  from  the  difierent  ministries,  pensioners,  ex- 
ministers,  etc.    The  total  amount  of  the  Budget  for  that  year 
being  £18,381,636,  it  appears  that  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
charge  upon  the  country  was  payable  to  this  class  of  people. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  published  Crovern- 
ment  returns  the  total  number  of  enq^leados,  or  persons  in 
Government  employ  for  the  year  1858 ;  but  we  have  that 
for  1856,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  gross  total  und<  r  the 
employ  of  the  Central  Government  was  22,362,  and  the  amount 
paid  them  £1,566,350.  The  total  in  the  employ  of  provincial 
and  municipal  bodies  was  67,669,  and  the  amoimt  consigned 
to  them  £1,010,843. 

In  a  note  appended  to  the  list  of  empleados  under  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  we  are  told  that  this  does  not  include  seve- 
ral new  dependencies  established  posterior  to  the  publication 
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of  the  return,  such  as  the  Rnjal  Council,  tlie  Statistical  Com- 
mission ;  as  also  the  nuuiber  of  emphados  has  increased 
rather  than  diminished  since  1856,  we  shall  be  well  within  the 
mark,  in  want  of  better  data,  in  fixing  their  number  for  1858 
at  23,500,  and  the  amount  paid  them  at  £1,646,061. 

Resuming,  therefore,  we  should  have  the  result  that  the 
total  charge  upon  the  Central  Government  for  emphados,  both 
adivos  ypasivos,  for  1858,  Avould  be  £3,108,828.  which  would 
represent  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  estimate  for  the  year. 
The  total  number  of  empleados  of  all  kinds,  both  in  the  Cen- 
tral and  Provincial  Government,  would  be,  allowing  no  aug- 
mentation in  the  number  of  those  in  the  provinces,  140,514. 
Taking  the  census  of  1857,  which  gives  the  total  adult 'male 
population  of  Spain  at  4,213,187,  it  appears  that  one  man  in 
every  thirty  is  more  or  less  under  pay  of  the  Government, 
and  consequently  under  its  influence.  When  we  recollect 
that  a  large  number  of  these  people  are  voters,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  electors,  according  to  the  published  Govern- 
ment returns  for  1858,  was  only  157,931,  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that  any  Government  can  return  a  Cortes 
almost  entirely  composed  of  their  own  friends. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  by  virtue  of  the  new  electoral 
law  passed  by  O'Donnell  last  year,  the  number  of  electors  is 
now  augmented  to  close  upon  400,000;  this  law,  however, 
while  apparently  rendering  the  elections  much  more  free,  really 
does  not  diminish  in  any  appreciable  way  the  influence  which 
the  Government  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  desire  excited  by  the  sight  of  this  mode  of  life  is  the 
curse  of  the  country,  and  gives  rise  to  what  the  Spaniards 
themselves  call  the  emp)Jeomania.  To  obtain  some  appoint- 
ment under  Government  is  the  great  aim  of  a  Spaniard's  life. 
These  appointments  are  sometimes  grotesquely  underpaid ; 
but  those  who  hold  them  frequently  become  rich — how,  they 
know  best.  At  any  rate,  the  holder  receives  enough  to  live 
upon ;  he  does  not  need  to  work  hard ;  he  can  lounge  about 
the  cafes  and  smoke  and  talk  politics  ;  he  has,  in  fact,  ob- 
tained the  ne  plus  ultra  of  his  existence — he  is  an  empleado. 
As  may  be  expected,  this  state  of  things  has  a  most  damaging 
eifect  on  the  rising  generation.     No  one  will  apply  himself  to 
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liard,  honest  work,  so  long  as  a  letter  from  some  friend  of  the 
ministers  or  some  deputy  will  obtain  for  him  the  much-coveted 
place ;  and  it  is  hard  indeed  if,  among  the  frequent  changes 
of  ministries,  some  one  is  not  in  office  whom  he  can  reach  by 
cither  friendly  interest  or  bribery.  It  is  the  possession  of 
these  gifts  that  enables  each  lucky  minister  who  gets  posses- 
sion for  a  time  of  the  '  feeding-trough,'  to  return  the  Cortes 
that  he  requires.  This,  however,  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
people  themselves,  since  it  is  their  apathy  and  connivance  that 
renders  it  possible ;  and  done  it  will  be  until  some  wonderful 
change,  scarcely  even  to  be  hoped  for,  comes  over  the  Spanish 
people  themselves.  They  are  never  tired  of  blaming  their 
bad  Government ;  upon  its  unfortunate  shoulders  they  lay  all 
the  sins  of  the  nation,  never,  apparently,  seeing  that  the 
Government  in  a  constitutional  country  is  merely  the  expres- 
sion of  the  combined  honesty  and  worth  of  each  separate 
elector.  A  Spaniard  will  talk  to  you  by  the  hour,  eloquently, 
beautifully,  as  only  he  can  talk,  till  you  are  convinced  that 
you  are  speaking  with  an  intelligent,  enlightened  patriot,  who 
sincerely  sees  and  deplores  the  evils  that  weigh  down  his 
country,  and  who,  you  are  convinced,  would  be  the  last  person 
to  lend  himself  to  their  perpetuation.  You  are  sadly  mistaken  : 
he  is  one  of  the  '  outs '  for  the  time  being ;  to-morrow  he  will 
be  in ;  and  if  you  should  by  chance  meet  the  unfortunate 
cesante  whose  place  he  has  filled,  you  will  find  him  equally 
ready  to  discourse  fluently,  and  even  sensibly,  on  the  imperfec- 
tions of  his  country,  and  lament,  in  gloomy  language,  the  ad- 
ministration which  he  lends  himself  to  support. 

The  Government  is,  without  doubt,  bad  enough,  but  no 
mere  change  of  Government  or  dynasty  will  ever  efiect  for 
Spain  that  which  the  advocates  of  change  fondly  expect. 
The  change  must  be  sometliing  much  more  radical  and  deep ; 
it  must  commence  at  the  bottom,  not  at  the  top ;  must  be  a 
change  in  the  whole  system  and  mode  of  thought  of  the 
people.  Without  this,  come  what  Government  may,  Moder- 
ado,  ]jiberal,  Progressista,  all  alike  must  run  the  same  course. 
Speaking  once  with  a  personal  friend,  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intelligence  and  learning,  chief  of  the  Progressist 
Committee  in  one  of  the  North-Western  Provinces,  we  asked 
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him  -what  would  bo  the  probable  result  of  the  elections,  sup- 
posing that  the  Governmeut  did  not  interfere  in  any  way. 
He  told  us  candidly  that  the  majority  of  deputies  returned 
would  be  representatives  of  the  priestly  party,  the  Nco- 
Catolicos  as  they  are  called, — the  old  absolutist  element.  In 
the  large  towns,  such  as  Barcelona,  Madrid,  Saragossa,  etc.. 
the  deputies  returned  would  most  likely  be  all  Progressists ; 
but  in  the  small  districts  they  would,  he  said,  be  almost  all 
Ultra-IModerados.  This  to  a  certain  extent  we  believe  to  be 
true.  The  people  of  Spain  are  not  yet  ready  for  political 
liberty  ;  they  do  not  know  what  it  is ;  they  can  only  conceive 
of  it  as  license.  They  need  years  of  steady  activity  in  trade 
and  commerce ;  they  need  roads  and  railways ;  intercourse 
with  other  nations ;  a  general  stirring  up  and  awakening ; 
education  must  advance,  and  the  domination  of  the  clerical 
faction  be  broken  down,  before  they  will  be  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  that  most  difficult  of  all  weapons  to  handle, — political 
liberty. 

We  must  suppose  that  if  the  '  punctilious  honour  of  a 
Spanish  gentleman  has  really  become,'  as  Buckle  says,  '  a 
byword  through  the  world,'  it  must  have  had  at  one  time  some 
foundation  in  fact ;  but  if  so,  either  a  great  change  has  come 
over  the  nation,  or  the  world's  interpretation  of  the  word 
honour  has  been  wonderfully  altered.  Certainly  the  expres- 
sion quoted  above  could  now  only  be  understood  in  an  ironical 
sense.  The  punctiliousness  certainly  remains  ; — witness  the 
last  proceedings  of  Spain  against  Chili ; — but  the  honour  is 
gone — where  ?  We  are  rather  disposed  to  think  that  in  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  the  meaning  of  the  word  Jionour  has 
changed,  while  in  Spain,  as  the  world  knows,  nothing  has 
changed  for  the  last  300  years.  With  us  honour  in  its  highest 
sense,  as  applied  to  a  gentleman,  means  a  strict  regard  for 
truth ;  a  determination  to  support  the  simple  word  when 
given,  even  though  it  may  be  to  the  giver's  own  loss ;  a 
resolution  to  treat  everything  fair  and  aboveboard ;  not  to 
seek  one's  own  advancement  by  taking  advantage  of  any 
oversight  of  one's  neighbour;  to  interpret  one's  duties  by  the 
spirit  of  strict  fairness  and  equity,  even  though  it  may  appear 
that  the  letter  of  the  law  might  be  so  construed  as  to  enabh- 
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one  to  evade  his  obligations.  With  an  English  gentleman  his 
word  is  his  bond :  once  let  him  clearly  understand  what  has 
been  the  agreement  come  to,  and  he  will  stick  to  it,  even 
though  his  fortune  hang  upon  the  stake,  and  no  legal  tie  binds 
him.  It  is  this  that  has  made  the  word  of  an  Englishman 
respected  through  the  world ;  it  is  this  that  has  raised  our 
merchant  princes  to  the  height  of  prosperity  which  they 
have  achieved.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  Spaniard  falls 
miserably  short.  He  does  not  conceive  that  his  word  in  any 
way  binds  him :  to-day  he  will  agree  verbally  about  any 
matter ;  to-morrow,  if  he  thinks  he  can  obtain  any  advantage, 
he  will,  without  the  slightest  sense  of  shame,  eat  up  all  his 
promises.  He  delights  in  intrigue  and  chicanery ;  his  intel- 
lect is  wonderfully  clear  and  subtle ;  he  has  a  keen,  lawyer- 
like insight,  quite  unknown  in  England ;  and  while  he  is 
treating  in  all  apparent  good  faith,  has  stealthily  marked  down 
in  his  own  mind  all  the  undefended  points  and  loop-holes 
which  he  thinks  you  do  not  see,  and  through  which  he  knows 
he  can  escape  when  he  wishes.  Woe  betide  the  unfortunate 
man  who,  taken  in  by  his  courteous  bearing  and  apparent 
frankness,  trusts  to  his  word,  and  does  not  have  everything 
set  down  in  indelible  black  and  white  on  the  spot !  He  will 
have  reason  bitterly  to  repent  his  folly ;  and  yet  this  utter 
disregard  of  his  word  is  accompanied  by  a  strange,  over- 
strained kind  of  honour  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile :  it 
reminds  oue  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  ideas  held  by  the 
North  American  Indians ; — treat  with  him  as  an  equal,  he 
will  cheat  you  and  outwit  you  at  every  corner  :  throw  yourself 
entirely  on  his  mercy,  and  he  will  probably  be  the  soul  of 
honour  itself,  and  no  temptation  will  induce  him  to  injure 
you.  In  business  matters,  however,  we  should  advise  our 
countryman  to  be  on  the  alert :  let  him  believe  in  nothing 
that  is  told  him,  and  resolutely  doubt  the  most  solemn  pro- 
mises, even  though  accompanied  by  the  most  vehement  pro- 
testations of  honour;  let  him,  in  fact,  be  sure  of  nothing  till 
he  has  it  down  in  writing,  and  even  then  let  him  believe 
and  tremble,  for  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  has  been 
outwitted  in  some  point  or  other. 

We    would    except   from   these   strictures,   as   a   rule,   the 
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Spanish  merchants  emploj^cJ  in  foreign  connncvco,  and 
especially  those  resident  abroad.  Whether  it  be  that  no 
commerce  is  possible  with  foreigners  except  a  certain  amount 
of  good  faith  is  kept,  or  whether  the  contact  with  a  difierent 
code  of  honour  has  atiected  them,  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is 
a  fjict  that  the  Spanish  merchant  in  his  foreign  relations  is  an 
entirely  ditferont  person  from  the  same  man  at  home.  When 
resident  abroad  he  is  as  noted  for  the  high  and  honourable 
character  of  his  dealings  as  his  countrymen  at  home  are  for 
the  reverse. 

If  the  rising  generation  of  Madrid  may  be  taken  as  any 
specimen  of  the  rest  of  Spain,  and  it  may  be,  since  here  may 
be  found  representatives  from  all  provinces,  we  are  afraid  the 
future  chances  of  the  country  are  not  bright.  The  polios^ 
(young  cocks),  as  they  are  called,  of  Madrid,  are  perhaps  the 
most  inane  and  vapid  of  their  class.  Imitating  the  examples 
of  their  superiors  in  rank,  their  whole  ideas  seem  to  be  centred 
in  intrigue  and  gallantry.  Wrapt  in  their  abominable  cloaks, 
they  parade  slowly  about  the  streets,  peering  into  the  women's 
faces,  and  making  impertinent  remarks  ;  or,  gathered  in  small 
groups  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street,  they  relate  to  each 
other  their  amorous  adventures,  or  discuss  fiercely  the  politics 
of  the  day,  and  the  chances  of  any  of  their  friends  coming  into 
oflSce.  Indulging  in  no  manly  exercises,  passing  their  days 
in  seeking  adventures  about  the  streets,  and  their  nights  in 
playing  billiards,  or  sitting  in  hot,  unwholesome  cafes,  they 
are  frequently  worn  out  and  physically  incapacitated  at  a  very 
early  age.  While  the  women  may  be  seen  going  about  the 
streets,  with  no  protection  on  their  heads  but  a  light  veil,  the 
polio  will  be  seen  clo.sely  wrapt  up  in  his  cloak,  all  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  carefully  covered,  haunted  by  his  all-pervad- 
ing fear  of  catching  the  dreaded  imlmonia.  A  day  of  active 
exercise  in  the  country  completely  upsets  him,  and  any  varia- 
tion from  his  usual  food  will  lay  liiin  up  for  days  with  what  he 
calls  an  irritacion, — generic  name  for  all  classes  of  indigestion 
or  dyspepsia. 

Among  the  higher  classes,  the  cumbrous  cloak,  except  for 
night  wear,   seems   to  be   going  out;  among  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  it  still,  however,  holds  its  place.     It  is  indeed 
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for  many  of  them  a  most  useful  institution.  Like  charity,  it 
may  be  said  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins ;  and  the  man  who 
possesses  a  decent  cloak  and  pair  of  boots  may  almost  be 
regardless  of  the  rest  of  his  costume. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  amongst  youth  of  the  class  we 
have  described,  literature  can  hold  no  place.  Their  reading 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  rabid  political  papers  of  the  day. 
Literature,  indeed,  in  Spain  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  With  one 
or  two  honourable  exceptions,  Spain  possesses  no  writers  of 
any  eminence  either  in  science  or  arts.  The  clergy,  generally 
selected  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  are  ignorant, 
bigoted,  and  immoral.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Church  has 
a  direct  interest  in  preventing  the  spread  of  science  and 
knowledge ;  and  as  education  is  entirely  in  her  hands,  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  a  country  ,that  boasts,  and  with  justice, 
of  a  Cervantes,  a  Calderon,  and  a  Lope  de  Vega,  not  to  mention 
many  other  celebrated  writers,  now  almost  unknown  iu  liter- 
ature, science,  or  art.  The  want  of  an'  education  which 
can  develop  high  and  noble  sentiments,  joined  to  a  natural 
innate  love  for  double-dealing,  creates  in  the  Spaniard  of  the 
present  day  the  system  of  intrigue  and  chicanery  so  prevalent. 
There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  where  this  vice  is  so 
rampant.  Here,  indeed,  may  we  say  with  truth,  '  each  man 
walks  with  his  head  in  a  cloud  of  poisouous  flies.'  From  the 
Palace  down  to  the  hovel  a  continued  system  of  intrigue  is  in 
operation,  each  one  endeavouring  by  all  kinds  of  means  and 
influence,  fair  or  foul,  to  supplant  his  neighbour  ;  and  never  is 
he  so  happy  as  when  by  some  well-combined  scheme  he  can 
tumble  him  from  his  place.  It  is  by  backstairs  intrigues  at 
the  Palace,  carried  on  by  priests  and  nuns  and  ladies  of  the 
Bedchamber,  that  almost  all  the  successive  Governments  of 
Spain  are  turned  out ;  it  is  never  the  eS'ect  of  the  voice  of  the 
nation ;  nor  indeed  can  it  be,  seeing  that  the  Cortes  is  always 
in  favour  of  the  Government,  whose  nominees  the  members  are, 
and  from  whom  they  expect  place  or  pension.  Thus  we  have 
the  spectacle,  extraordinary  in  a  so-called  constitutional 
country,  constantly  occurring,  that  a  Government  retires 
having  a  majority  of  more  than  a  hundred  votes  in  the 
Chambers.     As  a  consequence  of  this  system,  bribery  in  some 
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form  or  other  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  Spain  ;  intrigues  must 
be  met  by  counter-intrigues ;  dangerous  enemies  must  be 
bought  off ;  faithful  friends  must  be  rewarded. 

It  is  said,  and  we  believe  with  truth,  that,  during  the  making 
of  one  of  the  last  hornadas  (ovens-full)  of  Senators,  a 
Minister  of  the  day  cleared  upwards  of  £20,000  ;  one  would- 
be  senator  alone,  a  well-known  capitalist,  having  given  £8000 
for  the  coveted  post.  Under  such  a  regimen  we  cannot  be 
surprised  that  ministers  should  rise  and  fall  like  mushrooms 
of  a  day  ;  that  progress,  except  in  a  most  hampered  and 
limited  way,  is  impossible ;  and  that  the  whole  country  should 
be  demoralized  and  degi-aded.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought 
that  we  have  been  too  hard  on  the  Spanish  character :  our 
object  is  to  present  Spaniards  as  they  are  at  the  present 
moment  in  their  own  country,  not  as  they  have  been  or  may 
hereafter  be.  So  much  of  what  the  Americans  call '  Buncombe ' 
has  been  expended  on  them,  that  any  plain,  straightforward 
tale,  especially  if  it  tells  against  them,  is  almost  sure  to  be 
received  with  disfavour.  We  have  gradually  been  trained  up 
to  consider  the  Spanish  nation  as  something  that  ought  not  to 
be  tried  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  world.  Its  people  and 
its  climate  have  been  from  time  immemorial  wrapt  up  in  a 
haze  of  romance  and  mystery,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  free 
ourselves.  Now,  however,  when  railways  have  brought  it  so 
near  to  us,  when  it  is  once  more  aspiring  to  take  its  place 
among  the  other  European  nations,  and  when  the  probably 
proximate  removal  of  the  ban  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
will  cause  numbers  of  our  countrymen  to  invest  their  hard- 
earned  savings  in  the  development  of  its  industrial  resources, 
it  is  as  well  that  we  should  study  more  clearly  the  character 
of  the  people  with  Avhom  we  are  likely  to  come  in  contact ;  and 
that  we  should  not  allow  our  judgment  to  be  clouded  by  the 
fanciful  associations  clinging  round  a  country  so  eminently 
historical  and  romantic. 

To  return  to  the  words  we  before  quoted  from  Buckle,  and 
to  sum  up  our  estimate  of  the  Spaniards  of  the  present  day, 
we  should  pronounce  them  without  doubt,  frugal,  temperate, 
generous,  and  brave.  If  we  except  the  Catahms,  they  can- 
not be  called  industrious  ;    in  fact  the  lower  classes  of  the 
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people  are  decidedly  lazy,  though  this  ma}'  be  owing  pai'tly  to 
the  bad  food  they  eat,  and  the  little  inducement  they  have  to 
work.  They  are  naturally  and  by  education  cruel  and  in- 
sensible to  pity;  showing  the  utmost  cowardice  when  death 
approaches  them  in  the  way  of  plague,  or  under  its  ordinary 
aspects,  they  have  no  fear  of  seeking  it  in  a  quarrel,  nor 
hesitation  in  taking  the  life  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
appear  perfectly  insensible  to  the  suiferings  or  death  of  any 
of  the  lower  animals.  Possessed  of  a  wonderfully  acute  and 
subtle  intellect,  but  trained  to  deceit  and  intrigue  from  their 
childhood,  they  are  eminentl}'-  untruthful  and  dishonest, — 
dishonest,  not  in  a  petty  pilfering  way — they  have  a  strange 
pride  which  restrains  them  from  this, — but  dishonest  in  all  the 
greater  relations  of  life,  and  apparently  unable  to  do  any 
simple  thing  in  a  straightforward,  off-hand  way. 

Natural  born  orators  almost  to  a  man,  the  most  ordinary 
amongst  them  expresses  himself  cleverly  and  well.  They  are 
extremely  fond  of  talking  and  declaiming ;  full  of  bombast 
and  self-conceit,  but  their  words  are  seldom  followed  by  deeds ; 
and  their  conceit  effectually  prevents  them  from  seeing  any  of 
their  defects  or  attempting  to  remedy  them.  Courteous  and 
polite  in  their  manners,  they  carry  etiquette  and  punctilious- 
ness to  an  absurd  extreme ;  the  commonest  peasant  has  an 
aplomb  and  easiness  of  manner  difficult  to  describe,  partly 
native  to  the  character,  partly  due  to  his  instinctive  self-con- 
ceit ;  but  the  courteousness  is  not  always  an  index  of  true 
gentility  of  heart,  and  oftentimes,  like  their  own  cloak,  only 
serves  to  cover  a  mind  innately  ungentle  and  selfish. 

Combining  a  strange  medley  of  character,  they  present  the 
spectacle  of  a  country  possessing  all  the  elements  of  greatness, 
inhabited  by  a  people  possessing  some  of  the  finest  character- 
istics of  the  human  race  ;  but  marred  by  grave  faults,  which, 
if  not  overcome,  will  for  ever  prevent  it  again  occupying  a 
prominent  position  in  the  world's  history. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
from  IMr.  Palgrave's  recent  work  on  Eastern  Arabia  a  de- 
scription of  the  Turkish  character,  so  extremely  applicable  to 
the  Spanish  one,  that  it  would  almost  appear  to  have  been 
written  specially  for  them. 
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I  have  often,    says  Mr.   Talgrave,    '  woudered   at  the   stran-e 
muon  the  Tm-ks  present  of  keen  intelligence  and  defective  action 
lotalk  with  them,  no  men  seem  better  to  understand  evervthiuL- 
around  them  or  more  fit  to  rule  ;  to  witness  their  real  practice   no 
men  so  inapt  for  authority  ;    all  is  debased  and  debasing,  ruin'ous 
and  disloyal.     A  lurk  in  action  has  rarely  either  head  or  heart 
save  for  his  own  indivi.lual  rapacity  and  sensuality  ;  the  same  Turk 
in   theory  is  a  Metternich  in  statesmanship  and  a  Wilberforce   in 
benevolence.      Yhho  mdiora  pmhoque  :  Dittriora  seqvor,  should  be 
the  device  of  their  banner;    it  is  the  sum-total  of  their  history 
Meantime  this  curious  but  constantly  recurring  association  of  a  troo(i 
head  and  a  bad  heart,  of  a  clear  understancUn!?  and  depraved  morals 
may  partly  explain  why  the  Osmanlee  succeeds  so  re-ndarly  in  iiu- 
posnig  on  those  who  only  aj)proach  him  through  the°medium  of  a 
diplomatic  atmosphere,  amid  the  conversational  intercourse  of  well- 
dressed  society,  in  the  bureaus  and  saloons  of  Constantinople   or 
better  stiU,  acting  to  perfection  the  smooth  and  civilized  gentleman 
at  Pans  or  London. 

'Those  who  have  chatted  with  the  elegant  Turkish  Agent  over  a 
bottle  of  claret  at  the  hotel,  or  held  agreeable  discourse  with  him  in 
a  carpeted  kiosk  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  may  find  it  hard 
to  bring  themselves  to  imagine  how  the  burning  houses  and  violated 
women  of  Damascus,  the  desolated  villages  and  butchered  peasants 
of  binjar  and  the  Anseyreeyah,  can  be  anyhow  the  work  of  a  Govern- 
ment headed  by  men  so  intelligent,  so  amicable,  and  above  all  so 
polite.  Even  so  a  girl  refuses  to  believe  that  the  nice  young  man 
who  handed  her  down  to  dinner,  or  turned  the  leaves  of  her  music- 
book  at  the  piano,  can  be  the  same  who  i)lays  the  le"  at  a 
horse-race  or  shoots  a  "nigger"  through  the  head.  Yet  such 
may  sometimes  be  the  case,  and  such  it  is  very  certainly  with  the 
Osmanlee.  But  while  the  diplomatic  Turks  are  fully  aM-are  of 
their  own  extraordinary  talent  for  imposture,  they  have  yet  a 
shrewder  insight  into  the  weakness  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
to  deal,  and  know  where  and  when  to  employ  flattery  or  interest, 
to  lavish  promises  or  fair  speeches,  to  bait  the  English  book  with 
commerce,  the  Austrian  with  polic3%  and  the  French  with  bombast, 
all  swallowed  as  readily  down  the  hundredth  time  as  the  first,  so 
appropriately  is  it  administered,  so  well  is  the  recipient  disposed'.' 

Change  the  word  Turk  in  this  description  into  Spaniard, 
and  substitute  for  the  'butchered  peasants  of  the  Sinjar,'  the 
bloody  scenes  that  are  constantly  enacted  during  and  after 
each  of  the  periodical  Pronunciamlentos,  and  the  sketch  is 
so  lifelike  that  not  a  word  could  be  added  to  iuij/rove  it. 
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Let  us  now  liarricdly  rim  over  some  of  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  the  climate  and  country,  and  examine  in  a  cursory 
way  its  present  state  of  trade  and  general  development,  pre- 
mising that  in  treating  of  so  extensive  a  subject  as  this  within 
the  limits  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  confine  ourselves,  our 
remarks  must  be  naturally  very  general. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  Spain  to  other  countries 
are  : — wine,  minerals — such  as  quicksilver,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
etc., — dried  and  green  fruits,  wool,  cork,  and  oil.  Of  the  total 
value  of  materials  exported,  as  given  in  the  official  returns  for 
I860,*  at  £10,982,034  sterling,t  more  than  one-half,  or 
£5,779,783,  was  for  the  three  first  articles  alone— £3,232,166 
being  for  wine  alone,  and  £1,492,338  for  minerals.  Deduct- 
ing these  two  latter  articles,  there  only  remains  as  the  total 
value  of  all  the  other  exports  of  the  country,  the  sum  of 
£6.257,530.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the  same 
year  was  £14,833,134,  of  which  £1,128,191  was  for  sugar, 
£1,300,545  for  cotton,  and  £5,980,233  for  railway  material 
and  tobacco.  The  total  balance  of  trade  against  the  country 
was  for  the  year  £3,851,100.  On  the  first  glance  at  these 
figures,  one  is  struck  by  the  very  small  amount  of  exports ;  if 
we  except  the  wine,  the  remainder  are  exceedingly  small. 

Spain  is  perhaps  the  richest  mineral  country  in  Europe ; 
mines  of  every  description  underlie  her  soil.  The  districts  of 
Granada  and  Murcia  abound  in  lead  and  silver ;  Almeria  and 
Guadalajara  in  silver  ;  Huelva,  Murcia,  and  Badajoz  in  copper 
and  manganese  ;  Oviedo  and  Ciudad  Real  in  quicksilver ;  iron 
of  excellent  quality  is  found  all  over  Spain,  chiefly  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  in  the  Asturias.  Coal  also  abounds  in  sevei'al 
scattered  districts,  chiefly  in  the  Asturian  mountains  on  both 
their  slopes,  in  the  Pyrenees  proper,  in  the  Sierra  M.»rena, 
and  in  Cuenca. 

Some  of  the  richest  mines  in  Spain  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  such  as  the  copper  mines  of  Rio  Tiuto,  in  the 

*  Anuario  Estadistico,  1860.  We  Lave  taken  the  year  1860,  as  this  is  the  last  year 
for  wliii-h  the  completed  returns  are  published. 

t  In  all  these  calculations,  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the  reduction  from  the 
Government  returns,  we  have  taken  the  pound  sterling  as  being  ecjual  to  100  reals, 
and  the  metrical  ton  as  being  equal  to  an  English  ton.  The  metrical  ton  is  in  reality 
35  ipounds  ligliter  than  the  ifnglisli  one.  Tlie  pound  sterling,  at  the  usual  rate  of 
exchange,  is  worth  about  96  reals. 
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province  of  Huolva ;  of  load  at  Linares,  in  the  province  of 
Jaen;  of  quicksilver  at  Almaden  and  Almadoneios,  in  the 
province  of  Cmdad  Real ;  of  iron  and  coal  at  Oviodo  •  and  of 
sulphur  at  Hc4hn,  in  the  province  of  Albacetc. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  mines  are  very  sparingly 
worked.  According  to  the  Government  returns,  the  followin-r 
figures  represent  the  production  of  these  mines  duriu<r  the 
year  1800 :—  ° 

•p-       rtr      .  .  Tons. 

±tio  imto,         .          quautity  of  metal  obtaineil,  <)0-i 

Linares,   .          .          .              Jo.              cU).  2226 

Almaden  y  Almadenejos,     do.              do.  "738 

Hellin,     .          .          .              Jo.              do.  192 

The  product  of  the  iron  and  coal  mines  is  not  given ;  they 
are  entirely  used  for  the  Government  Arms  Manufactory  of 
Trubia.  •' 

The  Rio  Tinto  mines  are  extremely  valuable.  In  com- 
parison Avith  their  importance,  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
altogether  undeveloped. 

The  system  of  transport  is  in  a  most  primitive  condition. 
All  produce,  both  from  and  to  the  mines,  has  to  be  carried 
over  the  mountains,  over  almost  impassable  tracks,  on  the  backs 
of  mules.  The  Government  are  now  contemplating  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  from  the  mines  to  the  port  of  lluelva 
and  if  this  is  ever  completed,  no  doubt  a  great  impetus  will  be 
given  to  the  extraction  of  the  ore.  Huelva  is  perhaps  fitted 
by  nature  to  be  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  world,  but  at  the 
present  moment  launches  are  the  only  means  of  embarking 
produce,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  project  for  improve- 
ment. 'The  province  of  Huelva  teems  with  mineral  wealth, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  mines  of  llio  Tinto  and  TharsisJ 
worked  we  believe  by  a  French  company,  nothing  is  being 
done.  The  total  quantity  of  copper  extracted  from  all  the 
mines  of  Spain,  exclu:sive  of  those  of  the  Government,  during 
the  year  1860,  was  2704  tons.  The  principal  jn-oduction  ol" 
silver  is  in  Almeria  and  Guadalajara,  the  former  givino-  in 
the  year  1860  two  tons,  and  the  latter  12,^  tons.  The  hngcr 
production  of  these  latter  mines  is  due  to  the  energy  of  an 
English  company. 
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Gallicia  coutains  numerous  deposits  of  tin,  some  of  wliicb 
were  formerly  worked  by  the  Romans.  The  whole  production, 
however,  for  18G0  was  3^  tons. 

Lead  is  found  all  over  Spain  in  great  quantities ;  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  production  at  present  are  in  the  provinces  of 
Almeria,  Jaen,  and  Murcia.  The  first  produced  in  1860, 
25,454  tons  of  metal ;  the  second,  exclusive  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  mines  before  mentioned,  11,339  tons  ;  and  the  province 
of  Murcia  produced  44,773  tons. 

The  Government  quicksilver  mines  in  the  province  of 
Ciudad  Real  are  extremely  rich.  As  we  have  before  said, 
their  total  production  in  1860  was  738  tons.  The  province 
of  Oviedo  produced  40  tons. 

The  sulphur  mines  in  the  province  of  Murcia  produced  in 
the  year,  3686  tons  of  sulphur. 

The  chief  deposits  of  coal  at  present  in  exploration  are  in 
the  Asturian  Pyrenees  and  in  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  the  province  of  Gerona.  The  coal  of  Spain  as  a 
rule  is  not  good.  That  of  the  Asturias  and  Gerona  generally 
occurs  in  thin  layers  a  good  deal  intermixed  with  shale.  The 
strata  is  almost  vertical,  which  renders  the  working  difficult 
and  expensive.  The  coal  is  bright  and  free  from  sulphur, 
but  exceedingly  brittle.  It  will  not  bear  transport,  and  requires 
to  be  coked  or  made  into  patent  fuel.  That  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  is  said  to  be  somewhat  harder.  Only  one  mine  is  at 
present  at  work  in  this  district.  The  small  quantity  of  coal 
extracted  from  it  is  used  in  the  lead-mines  of  Linares,  and  in 
those  at  La  Carolina.  Two  or  three  native  companies  hold  at 
present  the  chief  mines  in  the  province  of  Gerona  ;  the  works 
are  quite  inactive  from  the  w'ant  of  means  of  transport.  From 
a  similar  cause,  also,  nearly  all  the  mines  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Asturian  Pyrenees  are  inactive. 

At  the  present  moment,  three  lines  of  railway  are  in  course 
of  construction  to  these  diiferent  coal-fields,  viz.,  one  from 
Barcelona  to  San  Juan  de  las  Abadesas ;  one  from  Leon  to 
Gijon  ;  and  one  from  Cordova  to  Belmez.  The  works  of  all 
three  are  at  present  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  paralysa- 
tion  of  Spanish  credit.  The  only  coal-mines  that  can  at  all 
be  said  to  be  in  active  operation,  are  those  in  the  province  of 
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?''^^^^-.  ^^"^  *°*'^^  quantity  of  coal  said  to  be  extracted  in 
o?n  ,\V'  ^P'""'    ''''*    ^-l.TTS    tons.     Of  this  %niount, 

^79,42h  tons  were  due  to  the  province  of  Oviedo.  A  great 
portion  of  this  is  used  in  the  different  ironworks  in  the  pro- 
vince ;  the  remainder  is  sent  in  coastinc- boats  to  different 
iron  manufactories  on  the  Spanish  coast,  chiefly  to  Bilbao  and 
Galhcia.  The  total  quantity  so  carried  in  1860  is  set  down 
at  J0,017  tons.  No  coal  is  exported  from  Spain  to  foreign 
countries.  The  total  importation  of  foreign  coal  into  Spain 
during  the  same  year,  was  827,074  tons. 

Iron  occurs  plentifully  in  Spain,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  of  very 
good  quality.  If  we  except  the  Government  foundries  at 
Oviedo,  and  one  or  two  others  in  the  same  province  and  at 
Bilbao,  It  may  be  said  to  be  not  at  all  worked,  almost  all  the 
iron  material  used  in  Spain  coming  from  abroad.  A  large 
iron  manufactory  was  established  some  years  ago  at  Sabero 
near  Leon,  by  a  native  company,  and  a  good  deal  of  money 
was  expended  on  it ;  but  it  has  been  closed  now  for  some  time, 
and  the  company  are  vainly  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  it! 
Many  of  the  existing  ironworks  on  the  north  coast  are  in  a 
similar  condition.  Out  of  four  in  Bilbao,  two  have  lately 
closed,  and  another  has  only  one  furnace  working  out  of  three 
which  it  possesses.     In  Lugo  all  are  closed. 

Spain  also  possesses  large  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime.* 
An  English  company  has  lately  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  workmg  one  of  these  fields  near  Logrosan,  and  they  are  now 
exporting  the  mineral  to  England  via  Lisbon.  This  is  the 
only  company  at  present  working  this  product. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  sketch,  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Spain  is  very  great,  and  is  capable  of  an  enormous 
development.  Spain  ought  not  to  import  a  single  ton  of 
either  coal  or  iron  from  abroad,  while  she  might  almost  supply 
the  whole  civilized  world  with  coj^pcr,  lead,  and  mercury. 
The  causes  of  the  present  backward  state  of  this  industry  are 
chiefly  the  want  of  means  of  communication  ;  the  unfortunate 
policy  of  the  country,  which  by  its  intolerance  prevents  the 
settlement  of  persons  of  any  religion  but  the  Roman  Catholic, 

*  The  chief  ones  being  in  Estremadura  near  Caceres  and  Meiida.    Tlieie  are  also 
inferior  deposits  near  Juniilla  in  .Murcia,  and  at  Cabo  de  Gatu  on  the  south  coast. 
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and  by  its  bad  faith  has  closed  the  principal  markets  of  Europe 
against  Its  enterprises ;  and  the  general  dishonest  character 
of  the  people,  which,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  opposed  to  the 
formation  of  joint  enterprises,  by  which  alone  expensive 
schemes  can  be  worked. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  give  a  resume  of  the  total 
quantity  of  minerals  and  metals  extracted  in  Spain  dmung  the 
years  1860  and  1863,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Government,  premising  that  these  returns  are  to  be  received 
with  considerable  diffidence,  as  from  the  system  adopted  by 
Grovernnient  in  their  compilation,  they  are  open  to  very 
grievous  errors.  The  returns  for  1863,  which  are  the  last 
l)ublished,  show  an  increase  in  some  of  the  extractions  of 
minerals,  but  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  metal 
obtained  from  native  works. 


1860. 

1863. 

Material. 

Minerals 
extracted. 

Metal  ex- 
tracted in 
native  works. 

Minerals 
extracted. 

Metal  ex- 
tracted in 
native  works. 

Iron, 

Lead,      .     . 
Silver,    .     . 
Coiiper,  . 
Tin,  .     .     . 
Zinc,       .     . 
Quicksilver, 
Antimony, 
Manganese, 
Sulphur,     . 
Coal,      .     . 

Tons. 

175,502 

316,818 

4,230 

146,003 

7 

108,802 

8,041 

60 

288,628 

23,045 

321,773 

Tons. 

41,137 
82,498 
14.1 
2,704 
4 
1,853 
40  .L. 
34 

3,710 

Tons. 

222,670 

306,025 

.3,061 

148,144 

61 

48,124 

7,421 

85 

14,860 

11,981 

401,300 

Tons. 
98,545 
69,918 
9 

1,921 

1,381 
19 

2*346 

Of  the  wine  exports,  the  greater  quantity  is  due  to  the  ex- 
portation of  the  common  wines  of  Catalonia  and  the  Rioja  to 
France  and  England  for  the  manufacture  of  claret  and  port. 
Of  th«  total  exports  for  1860,  viz.,  £3,232,166,  about  three- 
fourths  were  due  to  this.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  remainder 
is  due  to  Jerez  and  Cadiz  ;  and,  perhaps,  this  particular  branch 
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could  not  be  much  enlarged.  Spain,  however,  produces  in 
abundance  wines  of  every  description,  and  could,  with  a  little 
trouble,  compete  with  the  light  Avines  of  France  and  the  Khine. 
Her  climate  and  soil  are  so  varied,  that  any  desired  quality  of 
grape  may  be  produced.  At  present,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sherry  trade,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  i\i(i  English,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  develop  this  branch  of  industry.  Wine  is 
made  as  it  was  made  centuries  ago,  in  the  rudest  and  dirtiest 
manner;  and,  in  travelling  through  the  country,  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  obtain  a  wine  that  is  at  all  drinkable ;  and  this 
in  the  midst  of  an  abundance  so  great  that  it  has  not  unfre- 
queutly  happened  that  the  wine  of  one  year  has  been  spilled 
into  the  streets  to  make  room  for  the  new  vinta"-e. 

Of  the  production  of  dried  and  green  fruits,  we  will  say 
nothing ;  possibly  this  industry  could  not  be  much  more  ex- 
tended. What,  however,  shall  we  say  of  a  country  that  pos- 
sesses some  of  the  finest  grain-producing  fields  in  the  world, 
lying  within  two  days'  sail  of  the  greatest  grain-consuming 
country,  and  yet  cannot  find  the  means  of  exporting  a  single 
sack  ?  The  Castilian  wheat  is  about  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  Castilian  plains  are  capable  of  producing  an  almost  un- 
limited quantity ;  but  partly  from  the  difficulties  of  transport, 
partly  from  bad  agriculture,  assisted  by  other  causes,  it  can- 
not be  produced  and  exported  at  a  price  to  enable  it  to  com- 
pete with  other  nations.  That  this  should  be  a  fact,  shows  a 
great  want  of  energy  and  intelligence  in  the  people  and  their 
rulers. 

With  the  many  other  products  which  Spain  might  so  easily 
produce,  nothing  is  being  done.  The  export  of  madder,  which 
forms  such  a  valuable  production  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
which  grows  abundantly  in  Spain,  both  wild  and  in  cultivation, 
is  represented  by  a  total  amount  during  the  year  of  £12,077 ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  fact  well  known  to  manufacturers,  that  well- 
prepared  Spanish  madder  is  equal  to  the  best,  if  it  be  not  the 
best,  in  the  world. 

The  total  value  of  the  export  of  esparto,  now  becoming  so 
valuable  in  England,  is  set  down  at  £39,570;  yet  this  grass 
grows  abundantly  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  and  the  trade  is 
capable  of  an  immense  development. 
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It  is  probable  also  that  cotton  might  be  grown  to  a  large 
extent.  It  is  well  known  that  cotton  was  grown  in  Spain 
many  centuries  ago ;  now  its  cultivation  is  almost  unknown. 
There  are  many  large  tracts  of  land  peculiarly  adapted  for  its 
growth,  and  the  climate  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  is 
favourable.  We  believe  that  an  English  Company  are  making 
some  experiments  in  its  production,  and  it  may  not  improbably 
become  of  very  considerable  importance. 

The  growth  of  sugar  also  is  being  commenced  by  some 
enterprising  individuals,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention  the 
Marquis  of  Duero,  who  has  spent  considerable  sums  for  this 
purpose  on  his  estate  near  Malaga.  We  have  hastily  run  over 
some  of  the  principal  items  of  production  of  Spain,  well  aware 
that  we  have  not  done  more  than  touch  the  subject  very  lightly; 
indeed,  to  speak  more  fully  on  a  theme  so  wide  and  exhaustive 
as  this,  would  far  exceed  our  present  limits. 

The  chief  bar  to  the  development  of  the  riches  of  Spain  is 
the  want  of  ready  means  of  communication.  The  country  is 
very  sparingly  provided  with  roads ;  indeed,  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  many  of  the  provinces  possessed  any  roads,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tracks  which  served  for  the  passage  of 
packhorses  and  mules.  Lately,  however,  the  Government 
have  addressed  themselves  seriously  to  the  construction  of 
these  indispensable  works,  and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made,  though  not,  by  any  means,  so  great  or  so  speedy  as 
could  be  desired.  In  1855,  the  total  length  of  roads  existing 
in  Spain  was  9534  kilometres,  and  2739  kilometres  were  in 
construction.  In  1863,  the  total  number  of  kilometres  con- 
structed was  14,643,  and  the  number  of  kilometres  in  con- 
struction 4276.  This  amount  is  absurdly  small  for  a  country 
which  has,  according  to  the  Government  returns,  126,7£9,000 
statute  acres  of  area ;  but  still  the  increase  in  the  construction 
during  eight  years  is  considerable,  and  shows  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  really  taken  up  the  subject.  The  roads  constructed 
are  excellent,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  Europe. 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  as  well  if,  instead  of  devoting  so 
much  of  their  attention  to  the  extension  of  railways,  the 
Government  had  developed  to  a  much  larger  extent  the 
system  of  common   roads,  since,   without  these  feeders,  the 
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former  cannot  pay.  As  it  is,  the  railway  system  lias  received 
an  expansion  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  existing  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  results  arc  even  now  beginning  to  be 
felt. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  enormous  development 
which  railways  have  received  since  1848  : — 


1848, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 


Kilometres  of 
Line  Constructed. 

29 

1917 

.   2370 

.   2730 

.   3569 


Since  1863  there  has  been  a  partial  suspension  of  these 
works,  due  to  the  want  of  confidence  which  is  on  all  sides 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  them  as  paying  investments.  The 
railways  in  Spain  have  unfortunately  been,  and  still  continue 
to  be,  the  theatres  of  the  most  enormous  jobbing.  The  Spanish 
Government  having,  by  their  want  of  faith  in  1851,  closed 
the  English  Stock  Exchange  against  any  Spanish  scheme, 
shut  out  from  competition  the  people  whose  large  command  of 
money  would  have  made  them  the  most  serviceable  to  them. 
The  whole  management  of  the  afiairs  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  whose  market  was  at  that  time  open ;  and  managed 
they  have  been  in  such  a  way  that  Spain  possesses  now  the 
worst-constructed  lines  of  railway  in  the  world,  built  at  an 
enormous  co.st,  and  at  a  very  heavy  charge  to  the  Government. 
In  most  cases,  to  secure  the  construction  of  the  line,  the 
Government  gave  a  subvention  equivalent  to  one-half  the  cost, 
and  empowered  the  companies  to  i.ssue  debentures  against  the 
whole  of  this  amount  in  addition  to  the  share  capital.  The 
consequences  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  clever  specu- 
lators who  came  in  made  enormous  fortunes ;  the  directors 
made  fortunes ;  the  contractors  made  fortunes ;  in  fact,  every 
one  came  off  well  except  the  poor  shareholders.  Almost  the 
whole  of  these  belonged  to  the  middle  cla.«s  in  France,  amongst 
whom  at  one  time  the  rage  for  speculating  in  Spanish  railways 
became  intense.    As  must  have  been  quite  evident  to  any  one 
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who  carefully  studied  the  thing,  railways  constructed  at  so 
high  a  cost  in  a  country  so  little  developed  as  Spain  could 
never  pay ;  and  this  the  poor  shareholders  are  beginning  to 
discover.  The  receipts,  indeed,  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  obligations,  and  if  the  holders  of  these  foreclose, 
the  shares  will  become  absolutely  valueless.  Strong  repre- 
sentations are  being  made  to  the  Spanish  Government  on  this 
point ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  after  paying  subventions  which 
have  only  served  to  enrich  lucky  speculators,  they  will  have  to 
guarantee  an  interest  on  the  shares  also.  This  is  only  a  just 
punishment  on  them  for  their  breach  of  faith  to  their  English 
creditors.  Now,  however,  it  is  reported  that  they  are  going 
to  pay  their  debts,  forced  to  it  by  the  closing  of  the  French 
Bourse,  due  to  another  breach  of  faith  as  regards  the  Passive 
debt ;  and  soon  we  may  have  tempting  enterprises  held  out 
before  the  British  public.  We  would  advise  them  to  beware. 
Enterprises  there  are  in  Spain  which  may  with  all  safety  be 
embarked  in,  and  which  can  be  rendered  highly  remunerative  ; 
but  above  all  things,  we  should  strongly  recommend  caution. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  after  some  time  Spanish  railways  will 
pay,  but  many  years  may  elapse  before  this  takes  place,  and 
in  any  case  the  scandalous  system  of  management  now  in  use 
must  be  abandoned.  The  products  of  the  lines  are  eaten  up 
by  employes,  who  swarm  on  the  stations  in  almost  as  great 
numbers  as  the  passengers.  The  lines  are  badly  managed, 
and  the  traveller  by  them  is  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  annoy- 
ances and  delays ;  but  we  should  advise  him  to  pocket  all  his 
disgusts  and  not  complain,  since  it  is  useless.  All  the  influ- 
ential papers  are  bribed,  and  will  not  insert  any  complaint. 
Before  tlie  Ministry  or  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  he  has  equally 
little  chance ;  in  either  place  he  will  find  a  director  whose 
appointment  is  specially  given  him  on  the  understanding  that 
he  protects  the  company.  Thus  it  occurs  that  on  one  line 
which  could  be  mentioned,  there  is  a  board  composed  of  twenty- 
four  directors,  all  of  them  ex-ministers,  judges,  etc.,  who  re- 
ceive £400  a  year  each  as  a  retaining-fee ;  their  attendance 
at  the  board  not  being  required. 

Lines  of  railway  in  Spain  can  never  pay  until  gome  attempt 
is  made  to  foster  industrial  enterprises,  and  to  bring  into  cul- 
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tivation  the  vast  tracts  of  laiul  which  are  now  eitlicr  absolutely 
uncultivated,  or  so  little  worked  that  tliey  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered to  be  abandoned.  One  of  the  crying  necessities  of 
Spain  at  the  present  moment  is  irrigation.  During  the  occu- 
pation of  Spain  by  the  3Ioors  great  attention  was  paid  to  this, 
and  almost  all  the  existing  irrigation  works  in  Spain  were  con- 
structed by  that  enterprising  and  intelligent  people.  To  them 
is  due  the  irrigation  of  the  splendid  plains  of  Valencia,  Cas- 
tellon,  Murcia,  and  Granada,  as  well  as  many  other  minor 
works  of  the  same  class.  Since  their  abandonment  of  the 
country,  little  or  nothing  has  been  done.  If  we  except  the 
Imperial  Canal  of  Aragon,  executed  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  iii.,  the  Canal  of  Urgel,  lately  constructed  by  a  native 
company,  assisted  by  Government,  and  two  small  canals  now 
in  course  of  construction  by  an  English  company,  we  know  of 
no  single  instance  in  which  this  most  vital  point  has  been 
attended  to. 

Spain  as  it  exists  now  is  by  no  means  a  fertile  country. 
The  soil  of  its  large  plains  is  undoubtedly  excellent,  but  from 
the  want  of  seasonable  rains  they  can  only  produce  a  most 
scanty  crop  of  grain  once  in  every  two  years.  If  we  except 
the  irrigated  portions  already  mentioned,  the  aspect  of  the 
country  for  nine  months  in  the  year  is  desolate  in  the  extreme. 
The  absence  of  timber  and  hedgerows  levels  all  to  one  uni- 
form, sombre  appearance,  difficult  to  describe ;  the  dusty- 
looking  green  of  the  olive  only  appears  to  increase  the  general 
.sadness,  while  the  utter  absence  of  pastures  and  cattle  deprives 
the  husbandman  of  the  manure  which  is  necessary  for  his 
crops.  The  climate  of  Spain,  for  about  nine  months  of  the 
year,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  driest  in  the  world,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  irrigation  most  urgent.  A  few  data  will 
bring  this  more  forcibly  to  our  imagination.  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy  are  the  countries  where  irrigation  has  arrived  at 
the  greatest  perfection,  and  where  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  ap- 
preciated. Now,  while  Lombardy,  with  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  65^  Fahrenheit,  has  during  the  seven  irrigating 
months  a  rainfall  of  21£  inches,  the  total  rainfall  for  the  year 
being  36  inches ;  while  Piedmont,  with  a  mean  temperature 
of  only  G3^  Fahrenheit,  has  a  fall  during  the  seven  months  of 
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28i  inches,  and  of  37  inches  during  the  year ;  Madrid,  with 
a  mean  temperature  of  69°,  has  only  a  rainfall  for  the  seven 
months  of  7f  inches,  with  14  inches  over  the  whole  year; 
Valladolld,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  62^  has,  for  snnilar 
periods,  falls  of  9  inches  and  21  inches;  and  Seville,  with  a 
mean  temperature  of  81°,  has  falls  of  only  5f  inches  and  271 
inches      The  value  of  water  naturally  increases  m  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  scarcity  of  the  rainfall.     Thus,  while  the  aver- 
age value  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  is  in  Lombardy 
£8    and  in  Piedmont  £17,  6s.,  the  canon  lately  fixed  by 
Go'vernment  in  Spain  is  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  -fcSOO  per 
cubic  foot  per  second ;  and,  in  some  instances,  as  m  that  ot 
the  Canal  of  Isabel  11.,  the  actual  selling  price  of  the  water 
at   the    present   moment    is    more    than   twenty   times    this 
amount.     Naturally,  as  the  value  of  the  water  increases,  in- 
creases also  the  value  of  the  ground.     Thus,  in  the  irrigated 
district  of  Murcia,  land  sells  for  prices  varying  from  L6^^ 
to  £600  per  acre  ;  unirrigated  land  in  the  same  district  fetch- 
ing from  £12  to  £30  per  acre.     In  the  garden  of  Valencia, 
irrigated  land  sells  for  prices  varying  from  £300  to  £400  per 
acre,  the  value  of  unirrigated  land  being  from  £6  to  £1^  per 
acre      The  same  differences  of  value  obtain  m  all  parts  ot  the 
country ;  the  general  ratio   of  unirrigated  to  irrigated  land 
beino-  as  1  to  10  or  12.     One  would  think  that  m  view  of 
sucirresults  as  these  every  available  stream  would  have  been 
lono-  ac^o  eagerly  seized  upon ;  but  whether  it  be  due  to  the 
inertness  of  the  Government,  or  the  want  of  energy  m  the 
people  themselves,  no  attempts  seem  to  have  been  uiade  to 
provide   themselves  with  this   first   necessity   of   cultivation. 
Schemes,   indeed,   there   are   in  abundance,   but  they  never 
seem  to  pass  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  projects.  _  Froijabiy 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  Spanish  disinclination  to  lomt-stock 
enterprise.     Spaniards  are  so  thoroughly  distrustful  ot  each 
other,  and  it  must  be  confessed  with  reason,  that  they  cannot 
combine  their  funds  to  carry  out  any  project.     The  mode  an 
which  public  works  are  hampered  also,  by  the  vexatious  delays 
and  trammels  of  the   Government   offices,   may  be    another 
reason      It  may  with  truth  be  said  that  in  Spam  red  tape 
has  attained  its  full  unlimited  growth  :   it  is  almost  impossible 
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to  conceive  any  country  in  .^•luch  routine  could  be  n.ore  ram- 
pant. _  Copying  from  the  French  their  excessive  ideas  of 
oigan.zation  and  centrahzation,  they  have  stretched  them  to 
such  a  im.t  that  more  than  half  the  projects  which  might 
benefit  he  country  never  get  beyond  the  Government  offices 
being  abandoned  in  despair  by  their  promoters  long  before 
hey  ever  reach  maturity.  Spain,  if  she  ever  wishes  to  attain 
to  the  altitude  of  other  nations  in  her  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprises,  must  introduce  some  sweeping  reforms 
mto  lier  boverniuent  in  this  particular. 

Still,  however,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  in  spite  of  her 
Orovernment,  we  may  almost  say  in  spite  of  herself  Spain 
has  made  a  wonderful  advance  witliin  tjie  last  few  years  •  and 
the  fact  only  shows  the  inherent  vitality  there  is  yet  in  her 
soil  and  in  the  mass  of  her  people-a  vitality  which,  if  it  could 
obtain  free  vent,  would  soon  raise  her  to  her  old  standard 
among  the  nations.  The  population  of  Spain,  which  in  1797 
was  iU,o41,L:il  souls,  had  increased,  in  spite  of  the  frightful 
wars  that  desolated  the  country,  to  12,286,941  in  1833     and 

;^  1  ?f-'o^;j.^^'^'"|/«  ^^^l«^t  ^^°«"«,  it  had  further  increased 
to  li),b  i  o,4bl.  Ihe  total  value  of  exports  and  imports  of  the 
?'p''"i'Z'oop''°/^"'°  to  the  Government  returns,  was,  in  1850 
^J.'/l'^'^^?  forthe  imports,  and  £4,880,909  for  the  exports' 
^yhlle  in  1800  it  was  for  the  imports  £14,833  134  and  for 
the  exports  £10,982,034;  while  the  revenu;  of' the 'country 
which  was  in  1«5S,  £17,751,553,  is  estimated,  in  the  budget 
for  1800-/,  at  £22,195,270.  These  figures  show  the  im- 
mense power  there  is  in  the  country,  if  the  people  will  only 
steadily  apply  themselves  to  develop  it;  and  this  we  must 
hope  will  be  the  case,  although  the  lamentable  folly  of  the 
Government  m  provoking  external  wars,  such  as  those  of 
Vtxn  Santo  Domingo,  and  Chili,  does  not  seem  to  promise 
much  access  of  wisdom  with  their  prosperity. 
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